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Islam has, I suggest, inherited from Rome. Moslem society is
in a hundred ways excellent, but has it produced historians
comparable in narrative or analysis with Tacitus, poets com-
parable in sobriety and elegance with Horace and Catullus ?
It is Christendom that has inherited what was most valuable
in the Roman society, the codification of law, the skill in adminis-
tration, the religious tolerance, and the high status of women,
as well as the moral, intellectual and aesthetic values that Rome
has transmitted to us from Palestine and Greece. The prestige
of Latin may be based partly upon a legend, but this legend
has animated most of what is cardinal in our civilisation,
ranging from the august internationalism of the Catholic Church
to the Palladian mansions that embellish our countryside, from
the language of the most gifted modern peoples to the contempt
for tyranny that now gives dignity to our resolution in self-
defence.
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I HAVE already confessed to an odd, frivolous taste for the
biographies of Victorian ecclesiastics. Presumably everyone
requires some light reading, and such books, I find, are as exciting
as Mrs. Christie's or Mr. Nicholas Blake's, and vastly more amusing
than Mr. Wodehouse's. With great enjoyment, therefore, I
have lately been reading Canon Macdonnell's Life of Archbishop
Magee. I cannot recommend this except to the very few who
share my taste, yet these two volumes, issued in 1896 by a publisher
called Isbister, do shed some light on human nature and parti-
cularly on Homo Victoriensis. Magee was, I think, the ablest as
he was certainly the most eloquent of Victorian bishops. Witty,
unbuttoned, and uncommonly good company, he was highly
popular except with bigots. Born in 1821, the son of an Irish
.clergyman and the grandson of an Irish archbishop, he took
Holy Orders as it were by inheritance. To-day a higher view
is taken of the priestly office, and moreover the Church offers
fewer and much smaller prizes, so that a particular vocation is
needed to make a brilliant man into a parson. In those days it